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embroidery are much easier. The child who begins
with easy work may be led to hard work in half
the time in which the latter, by itself, can be learned.
This rule constitutes the beginning and the end of
the whole system of industrial ait. Now, the
girl who can invent and draw her patterns always
" outlines" and " crewels" much better than the
bungler who has to rely on begged or bought
designs. Pew would believe at what an early age
little girls who try can make their patterns. It does
not take a child long to learn that with a tea-cup, a
com, and a pencil she can draw a semicircle stem
with from one to three giapes at the end, or that the
stem may be made double or with two lines. It is
no harder for her to learn to arrange these sprigs in
a circle or in a straight border. With a very little
practice in such stencilling she learns to draw. Those
who object to such a method as mechanical have
never tried the experiment of urging pupils to trace
or use the compasses, rule, and stencils. If they will
do so, and teach them at the same time to draw free-
hand lines, they will find that boys and girls soon
become impatient of using what are still in most
schools surreptitious and forbidden aids. Perhaps if
man were given all he wants in this world he would
want much less than he does. The class of girls in
needlework may begin with outline embroidery, or
filled-in work, or crewel, as taught by manuals. There
is a very easy and effective kind of work made by
stencilling or painting flowers in flat or dead colour
on brown holland, light canvas, or any similar stuff.
The colours may be either dye-stuffs or water-colours.
When the flowers or other patterns are painted they